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Is Despotism Traceable to Peace, or to Militar- 
ism ? 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly of last 
month holds the Quakers of Pennsylvania re- 
sponsible for unrepublican and corrupt govern- 
ment reputed to their state and chief city, on 
the ground that they have always refused 
to resort to bloodshed:—or, to state his the- 
ory less baldly, because Friends have not been 


bloodshed to breed in them certain qualities 
supposed to proceed from carnal warfare. 
And yet he credits the Quaker with the staunch 
courage of his convictions, and a moral heroism 
“to die for his belief,’’ as against the more 
brutal element in warlike colonies which would 
“hang a man for his belief.’’ 

But because we have preferred the weapons 
which are not carnal,—the out-of-sight wea- 
pons which are ‘‘spiritual and mighty through 
God,’’ the superficial press echoes the charge 
that we have become too passive to use any, 
or to be ‘‘ valiant for the truth upon the earth.’’ 
And so a handful under the name of Friends, 
now amounting to near ten thousand men, 
women and children, are thought to have 
imbued a whole state of six million inhab- 
itants with that unresisting spirit that lets 
corrupt government have its way. We had 
never accredited our religious Society with 
quite so pronounced and sweeping an influence. 

But the churches of the doughty Dutch of 
New York have never been hampered by doc- 
trines of non-resitance, yet just there is where 
the Tammany system, so directly copied here 
of late as an exponent of the ‘‘machine’’ has 
confessed, was long since allowed to arise. 
Why did the undemocratic system spring up 
80 much earlier in a state far less touched 
by Quaker principles? 


If the influence of 


the Friends makes such a difference to a 
state as was ascribed to them, why may it 
not be assumed that their secret influence 
has held back the evil day here, which so 
much sooner overcame a more warlike state? 
Friends have, indeed, felt themselves much 
debarred from seeking or holding many public 
offices by reason of their entanglement with 
war, but because they have preferred as stead- 
fast voters to be righteous rather than riotous, 
are they therefore less opponents of wrong 
usurpations than the classes who could use 
carnal weapons? We believe that the attitude 
of our members, and their diligence in correct- 
ing abuses through legitimate channels may 
be just as exactly expressed for to-day, as it 
was expressed in one of their minutes recorded 
in the year 1775, and lately quoted in Isaac 
Sharpless’s ‘‘History of Quaker Government in 


Pennsylvania:”’ 

‘We have a just sense,’’ said they, ‘‘of our 
religious and civil liberties and have ever been 
and are desirous of preserving them by all such 
measures as are not inconsistent with our 
Christian profession and principles, and though 
we believe it to be our duty to submit to the 
powers, which in the course of Divine Provi- 
dence are set over us, where there hath been 
or is any oppression or case of suffering, we 
are engaged with Christian meekness and firm- 
ness to petition and remonstrate against it and 
to endeavor by just reasoning and arguments 
to assert our rights and privileges in order 
to obtain relief.’’ 


Our critic reproduces a passage which, in its 
application to Friends, its author later sought 
to qualify, and we to forget, as from him, 
namely: ‘‘In the long run, a classof non-com- 
batants is as hurtful to the best interests of a 
community as a class of professional wrong- 
doers.”’ 

But Friends are not non-combatants, only 
for righteous warfare they use not weapons 
of murder. So they are said not to observe 
Christian baptism,—but that is just the kind 
they wish to observe,—Christ’s baptism with 
the Holy Spirit and with fire. And they are 
said not to keep the communion,—but it is 
the keynote of their profession to observe the 
communion of the Spirit and partake together 
of the living bread from heaven and the quick- 
ening wine of Christ’s life. Let us continue 
to be combatants, baptists, communicants, 
according to the power of an endless life. 
Many in this Christian era are involved in both 


Testaments: let us be so faithful to the new- 


ness of the Spirit rather than the oldness of 
the letter, as to be ‘‘able ministers of the 
New,” and “‘fight the good fight of faith.’’ 

Such combatants and soldiers of the cross 
are not the class that are hurtful to a nation, 
but they are agents of the righteousness that 
exalts it, and our author remembers that they 
know how to ‘“‘die for their belief.”” But the 
‘professional wrong-doer’’ is a teproach to 
any people, and if Pennsylvania feels that she 
has more than her share of such reproach, 
let her return to the principles of Penn’s 
‘*Holy Experiment,’’ and there find found- 
ations for such peace and prosperity as 
she enjoyed for the first seventy years. ‘‘As 
long as exact justice prevailed, peace prevail- 
ed, and this is the lesson of Pennsylvania.’’ 

It is the military system from which the so- 
called ‘‘boss system’’ is borrowed; for to: it 
centralized organization under a single head is 
a necessity. Military government is unconge- 
nial to democracy, for it is strict imperialism. 
Militarism turned Rome’s Republic into im- 
perialism, and ours under the same spirit is 
charged with taking steps on the same road. 
The general dominates a military machine of 
men, the boss a political machine of men, the 
emperor an organization of states and the pope 
a system of churches. Thus the principle of 
militarism is educating us for imperialism, as 
in army, so in city, and state, andchurch. It 
is not Peace that drifts us towards bossism in 
city, state or church, but War. And imperial 
Rome when divested of statehood continues on 
through the centuries vested in churchhood. 
What Quakerism stands for is the only antidote 
to that militarism which leads to an imperial 
church, and that bondage under it which the 
famous vision of a Friend long ago prophesied 
would creep over our country. 


ANOTHER CLAIMANT FOR CENTRALIZED RULE. 
—Inasmuch as an extract given on page 118 
of this paper (10th Month 26) seems to some 
Friends in one section of the country as ‘‘of 
doubtful tendencies, and rather advocating 
Mormonism than otherwise,” it may here be 
explained that it was inserted for the sake of 
having the opposite effect. It was intended 
to sound a note of alarm against the encroach- 
ments of Mormonism as no mean foe, but a 
very dangerous foe, even ‘‘a modern Mo- 
hammedanism, combining Church and State, 
and swinging both together with sledge-ham- 
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mer force of centralization.’’ In that article 
Mormonism was magnified only as a danger 
not as a virtue; as other powerful influences 
against our country’s liberties should be magni- 
fied, or reckoned at their true size, as threaten- 
ing to overwhelm individual freedom of con- 
science. Militarism works the same way, re- 
quiring blind obedience to one head by each 
man as part of a machine, and accustoms a 
people to the encroachment of the same prin- 
ciple of a one-man power ina religion, whether 
creeping on from the East or from the West 
to absorb the government in a State Church 
as Joseph Hoag’s vision prophesied. Strange 
that now his own religious Society should be 
so generally dotted over with communities 
gathering themselves under the same one-man 
principle, as in local training for a larger 
papacy of some sort possibly ahead. May 
the closer ecclesiastical union now forming, 
and its central synod, have the grace to be 
kept from this tendency. 


THE REMEDY Is Not IN COMPLAINING. —— A 
recent letter from a valued Friend remarks: 

‘*It is hard in contrasting the state of these 
Friends with that of many of our members 
here, not to feel impatient with the latter for 
coming so far short of the same standard. 
But this is a specious, but very wrong feeling 
to give way to. See how patient, and unfault- 


finding our Master was with all the short- 
comings of his disciples,—and they had griev- 


ous short-comings! 

‘‘As [one of your members] said to me, 
‘There is a right way of handling wrong 
things; and the right way of handling the 
wrong attitude of some Friends is, to bear 
them on our hearts in a prayer that the right 
plant may grow and increase in them and in 
ourselves,—and then the wrong things will 
lessen and pass under. Ihave seen this re- 
markably the case in some instances where the 
wrong thing seemed at one time hopelessly 
dominant! We cannot win souls by fault- 
finding, but we may repel them further! 
I mean, of course, faultfinding in our own 
will. As we ripen, this tendency to complain- 
ing of others lessens in us.”’ 


-_> 


NoTE.—In our last number the verses ‘‘In 
Memory of George Dilwyn’’ which precede 
the reminiscences of Ebenezer Worth were in- 
tended to come immediately after them as the 
appropriate conclusion spoken of. 


ONE thing I know, and can conceive more 
beautiful than youth-—viz., that rare form of 
old age which unites the pleasantness of an 
unruffied front with the beauty of purified 
emotion and the sublimity of grave experience. 
-J. Stuart Blackie. 

WHat then can we, a people few in num- 
ber, do to stem this torrent of militarism? 
Truly nothing is of ourselves. We have no 
strength, nor power, nor wisdom of our own. 
yet we may keep the light of truth, which is 
none other than the light of Christ, brightly 
burning in us, and let it shine out to others. 
—Canada Y. M. Epistle, 


THE BETTER SONG. 
By MINNIE McBuRNEY. 
I thought to write a grand, sweet song 
That would thrill the souls of many men— 
A symphony both great and strong, 
Undying words from living pen— 
But all unsung came back to me 
The tuneless notes, with empty ring. 
They had not reached humanity 
Nor soothed one heart’s embittered sting. 
In pity for a mother’s woe, 
I wrote a simple heartfelt lay ; 

A crumb of comfort to bestow, 

And light, perchance, dark sorrow’s way. 

Men loved my song and praised each part, 

And to its every fault seemed blind ; 
It touched the chord of mother heart 
And lo! it touched all human kind. 
aie ia —Forward. 
Ministry in Business. 

The following portion of a Ledger editorial 
emphasizes the importance of a Christianity 
that embraces the whole life. We reprint it 
in THE FRIEND not only because the senti- 
ments have our approval,in the main, but also 
because we feel that there is a strong under- 
current of progress Christward in our modern 
civilization. Truly the gospel of Jesus Christ 
leaves small place for gloomy views, and the 
anointed eyes hail the progress of his kingdom 
beyond the borders of the Church as well as 
within it. 

‘* ‘The merchant is so to carry on his business 
that his clerks will be better men; the woman 
is so to carry on her household that the ser- 
vants will be better women; the statesman 
is so to administer in politics that every en- 
trance of his shall appeal to the higher senti- 
ment; the journalist is not to forget individ- 
ual men and women in his journalism, and is 
to use the newspapers to lift men up, not to 
drag men down; the mother is to minister, 
not to a household only, but a home, and make 
not only meals but life.’ 

“*Could such a spirit be infused into business, 
it would go far to settle the disputes between 
capital and labor that now bring so much suf- 
ering and ruin upon both, and to induce that 
harmonious action which would insure pros- 
perity and happiness on all sides. Could it 
animate politics, what changes should we see! 
How quickly corruption and trickery would fade 
away, and how soon should we find men of in- 
tegrity and ability filling the high offices of 
the land! And if all our rulers and statesmen 
were impressed with the duty of doing good 
to other nations and races, as well as their 
own, how soon would wars cease from lack of 
impetus! It may be objected that all this 
would involve great personal sacrifice and loss; 
but that would depend on the strength of the 
desire. Whatever we greatly wish for we 
shall probably obtain and will not grudge the 
price we pay for it. If we honestly desire to 
benefit others through our work we shall not 
feel it a painful sacrifice todo so. But the 
truth is that every such effort, instead of in- 
curring a loss, reacts upon ourselves as a great 
gain. Theinterests of the community-and 
those of the individual are eventually identi- 
cal; what subserves the one must in time sub- 
serve the other, and he who so directs his labor 
as to benefit others, while he may endure some 
transient loss, will be far more than compen- 
sated in the fuller, happier, and nobler life in- 


to which he will enter.” ie. 


| Going to and From Seasons of Worship, 

| An earnest Free Methodist has recorded an 
| incident which may be thus summarized, | 
believe it would be well for the members to 
consider whether the remarks made would 
apply to Friends generally in this day and to 
themselves in particular. 

He says: ‘‘I saw a person at a distance 
seated upon a log of wood, looking attentively 
toward my house. Noticing after a time that 
he was still in the same position and supposing 
he might be in some distress, I went to him 
and found that he was a member of the Society 
of Friends who believed he had u call to visit 
me, and was waiting for a further opening, 
I gladly invited him in. As he sat some time 
in silence I concluded he had not any special 
message for me, and so ventured to interrupt 
the silence by asking how he thought we could 
best improve an hour to mutual edification, 
He said ‘perhaps thou hast a plan to propose,’ 
I said if we could tell each other with good 
temper and sufficient freedom what appeared 
to us the leading defects of Quakerism and 
Methodism we might learn something useful. 
He asked me to begin first, which I did for 
some time, declaring my undissembled senti- 
ment. He heard me through patiently without 
any reply, and then began as follows: ‘I have 
frequently observed that when thy people go 
to their place of worship they talk of their out- 
ward concerns till they arrive at the very thres- 
hold; but whenever thou sees a Friend going 
to meeting he walks in silence with a mind 
retired as seeking preparation for so solemn 
a duty. When thy people come out of meet- 
ing it is like bees from ashaken hive. Many 
have messages to deliver, or to receive, and 
then comes the inquiry how he liked the 
preacher, etc. The reply probably is, ‘He is 
an excellent preacher; what a flow of language! 
How earnest he is! This is one of the best 
sermons | ever heard.’ Whereas, if thou 
should observe Friends on such occasions thou 
wouldest remark that each retires in silence, 
seeking to preserve any good that may have 
been received, and if any remark is made as 
to the service, it will usually be in this wise, ‘I 
think A was much favored to-day,’ ascribing all 
praise where it justly belongs.’’ 1 exclaimed 
‘Guilty! guilty! the naked truth. I am the 
man! and by the grace of God I hope to profit 
by what I have heard.’ And he goes on to 
detail at some length his care for a refor- 
mation, ending somewhat thus: ‘‘Some may 
have thought me singular in this case to avoid 
a conversation in going to and from the house 
of worship, but they know not what the pious 
Quaker has said to me, the effect of which 
will I trust continue with me to my life’s end.” 
This man became soon after this time eminently 
useful in the Society to which he belonged, 
and may not the concerned Friend’s faithful- 
ness to the pointing which drew to the service 
have been helpful to this end? ; 

As the administration of the discipline 18 
said—in the queries—to be the Lord’s work, 
so in going to such meetings due preparation 
of heart should be sought after. I remember 
as a youth being sadly impressed in going— 
by public conveyance—to such a meeting, i 
seeing one active in such matters eagerly 
engaged in reading a newspaper. | thought 
it a poor preparation for such service. 

The inexcusable tendency of allowing ow 
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selves to become too much absorbed in such ; a 
reading is well illustrated by an incident which | Catherine Booth on the So-Called “Sacraments. 
may be thus told. A benevolent physician) [There was lately quoted in THE FRIEND a 
was at much pains to assist a pious patient) strong expression from an eminent London 
of his in learning to read in order that he! authority, dissenting from the general view 
might have the comfort of reading the Scrip-| regarding the obligatoriness of what are com- 
tures. He had lost track of him for a year| monly called the sacraments of Baptism and the 
or two, on account of a removal. _ | Lord’sSupper. The American Friend refers to 
When being in his neighborhood and calling | a recent meeting in Dublin addressed by Sidney 
upon him, he did not find him at home, but} Long, a missionary of the London Missionary 
inquiring of his wife if he enjoyed reading his | Society lately in South India, who was led to 
Bible as much as he used to, the answer was} accept to Friends’ views on the ordinances 
“Oh no, he has got out of the Bible and into| from the fact that converts attached so much 
the newspapers long ago. . _.| importance to these observances as to cause 
I believe it would be a good testimony if| him to study the subject afresh from the Bible. 
those claiming to be Friends would be careful | He had not met a Friend or seen any of Friends’ 
how they engage in such reading in public.| writings. but this original investigation con- 
and may say that I have seldom taken a news-| vinced him of the truth of their position. 
paver in my hand on such occasions, without a] |t may be of value to add to the testimonies 
sense of condemnation and a feeling that if| of these witnesses, that of Catherine Booth as 
there was anything in it proper or needful for | set forth in an address upon ‘‘A Mock Salvation 
metosee, I had better await a private oppor-| and a Real Deliverance from Sin.’ In read- 
tunity, where example, infinitesimally small ing her forceful charge which follows we need 
though it be, could not operate. to remember that there may be something of 
the nature of a dependence upon or resting in 
a ‘‘form’’ even in an unceremonial meeting 
after our own order, where such is not livingly 
gathered as in the Lord’s presence.—J. W. L. ] 
What an inveterate tendency there is in 
the human heart to trust in outward forms, 
instead of seeking the inward grace! And 
where this is the case, what a hindrance, rather 
than help, have these forms proved to the 
growth, nay, to the very existence of that 
spiritual life which constitutes the real and 
only force of Christian experience!... We 

































Famous OLD MEN.—Cato, at fourscore, be- 
gan his study of Greek, and the same age saw 
Plutarch beginning, with the enthusiasm of a 
boy, his first lesson in Latin. ‘*The Character 
of Man,’’ Theophrastus’s magnum opus, was 
begun on his ninetieth birthday. Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales’’ was the work of the poet’s 
declining years. Ransard, the Father of French 
poetry, whose sonnets even translation cannot 
destroy, did not develop his poetic faculty until 
nearly fifty. Benjamin Franklin at this age 
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had just taken his first steps of importance in 
philosophical pursuits. Arnauld,the theologian 
and sage, translated ‘‘Josephus’’ in his eigh- 
tieth year. Winckelmann, one of the most 
famous writers on classic antiquities, was the 
son of a shoemaker, and lived in obscurity and 
ignorance until the prime of his life. Hobbes, 
the English philosopher, published his version 
of the “‘Odyssey’’ in his eighty-seventh year, 
and his ‘‘Iliad’’ one year later. Chevreul, 
the great French scientist, whose untiring 
labors in the realm of color have so enriched 
the world, was busy, keen, and active when 
death called him, some ten years ago, at the 
age of one hundred and three.—Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 





How Cities BurY THEMSELVES. —A well has 
recently been driven in the Place de |’ Hotel de 
Ville in Paris, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the subsoil of the French 
capital. The revelations throw light on the 
manner in which great cities, in the course of 
centuries, bury the relics of their past. First 
comes a layer of rubbish nearly four and 
a-half feet thick, dating from the sixteenth 
century to the nineteenth. A second layer a 
little over two-and-a-half feet thick, consists 
of rubbish recognizable by the character of its 
fragments as belonging to the period from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. This 
18 separated from the first layer by a thin de- 
bosit of sand, and a second sandy deposit cov- 
ers a third layer which plainly shows relics of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. At the 
bottom is a clayey deposit filled with frag- 
ments of pottery and lots of oak timber be- 
longing to the Gallic and Gallo-Roman periods. 
—Youth’s Companion. 










feel persuaded that if Paul were here now, 
and could see the deadly consequences which 


have arisen frum the idolatrous regard given 


to what are called the sacraments of the Sup- 
per and of Baptism he would say precisely the 
same with respect to them; for even if 
Jesus Christ intended them to be permanent 


institutions (against which there are very 
strong arguments, as put forth by many most 
devoted and intelligent Christians ever since 
the days of the apostles, amongst whom are 
the ‘‘Friends’’ of our own time), such is the 
awful abuse to which these ceremonies have 
been subjected, that we feel sure Paul would 
say baptism is nothing and the ceremony of 
the Lord’s Supper is nothing, apart from keep- 
ing the commandments of God, especially that 
great and all comprehensive commandment, 
**Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Christians often say to 
me, when I put this view before them, ‘‘ Ah, but 
you have no authority to remit the Supper, 
because the Lord said we were to take it in 
remembrance of Him till Hecome.’’ lanswer 
that he left the taking of it all perfectly dis- 
cretional; and as to its continuance, that en- 
tirely depends on which coming He alluded to. 
‘**Friends,” and many others of the most 
spiritual and deeply taught Christians of all 
times, have believed that He then referred, as 
in so many other places which are generally 
misunderstood, to his coming at the end of the 
Jewish dispensation. Anyway, our Lord, who 
had long before said to the woman of Samaria, 
‘The hour cometh when ye shall neitner in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem [in any 
special sense ] worship the Father.. . . But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
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shippers shall worship the Father in Spirit and 
in truth,” anywhere and everywhere, could not 
have intended to teach that God could be more 
acceptably or profitably worshipped through 
any particular form or ceremony than without 
such form or ceremony, and especially if there 
were weighty reasons on the other side for 
rejecting it. Neither is it creditable to a 
spiritually enlightened mind that He who said, 
“*If a man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto Him, and make our abode with Him,’’ 
could have intended to teach that through the 
earthly medium of bread and wine his people 
were to remember Him on whom their thoughts 
were to be constantly concentrated, or to com- 
mune with Him in any special sense above 
that in which they were to commune with Him 
always and everywhere. The water which 
Jesus gives and to which alone He attaches 
any importance, is that which is ‘‘in usa well 
of water springing up into everlasting life;’’ 
and the wine which He values and promises 
to drink with us in his Father’s kingdom, is 
that wine of the kingdom which is righteous- 
ness, and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Friends, do you partake of these Sacraments? 
If not, rivers of earthly water, vineyards of 
wine, will avail you nothing; they will be 
as ‘‘Nehushtan.” 

If we were to have any binding forms in the 
new and spiritual kingdom in which all forms 
were to find fulfilment, it seems to me that 
there is a great deal more ground for insisting 
on washing of one another’s feet than for either 
of those already referred to; and in this we 
can see a great practical lesson on the human 
side which our Lord actually laid down. How 
comes it, | wonder, that many of those who 
regard the former with sanctimonious rever- 
ence, can utterly and without scruple, set 
aside the latter? I fear that human pride and 
priestly assumption must be held largely re- 
spunsible. 

Further, nothing is more evident to all who 
have any acquaintance with the history of 
Christianity, than that the undue value set 
upon these ceremonies has been one of the 
greatest hindrances to the extension of Christi- 
anity. Again and again have its valiant 
warriors paused in their triumphal progress 
and turned aside from the battle with the 
great forces of evil, to quarrel amongst them- 
selves concerning these mere externals. When 
I was in [reland, some of the oldest and most 
experienced Christians who took part in that 
great revival some twenty-five years ago, told 
me that a great proportion of the results of 
that wonderful work of Gcd were lost in con- 
sequence of a controversy about water baptism. 


> 


‘MAN becomes a slave to his constantly re- 
peated acts. In spite of the protests of his 
weakened will, the trained nerves continue 
the repetition even when the doer abhors his 
deeds. What he at first chooses at last com- 
pels. You can as easily snatch a pebble from 
gravitation’s grasp as you can separate the 
minutest act of life from its inevitable effect 
upon character and destiny. — Success. 


=O 





A RELIGION which fails to meet the witness 
for God in the hearts of the people must be 
inadequate, or overloaded. There is a univer- 
sal spirit which knows its own. and owns that 
which partakes of its nature.—Zondon Friend. 
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THE CHILDREN. 
BY CHAS. M. DICKINSON. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather round me 
To bid me good night and be kissed. 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last ; 

Of joy that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 

When the glory of God was about me 
And the glory of gladness within. 


All my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountain of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild ; 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still shines in their eyes. 
Those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild ; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant as others have done: 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun, 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more: 
Ah, how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door ! 
I shall miss the “ good nights” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices 

And the tread of their delicate feet, 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And death says, “The school is dismissed!” 
May the little ones gather around me 

To bid me good night and be kissed ! 


CERTAIN habits of thought cannot be other- 


wise than gradually removed. So with cer- 
tain habits of body consequent on such habits 
of thought, such as the habit of hurry, the 
habit of worry, the habit of laying undue 
stress on things not the most needful for the 
hour, the habit of trouble-borrowing and many 
others which permeate and influence every 
act of life. Their combined effect is exhaus- 
tion, and exhaustion is the real mother of 
most of the ills flesh is heir to. 


Is Jesus Impractical? 

Hall Caine in a recent letter to the London 
Daily News in reply to an Italian critique of 
his latest book ‘‘The Eternal City,’’ has this 
striking paragraph: ‘‘Is Jesusat fault? Are 
the laws of life too much for Him. Has the 
world found out that so far as the government 
of the nations yoes He is impractical and im- 
possible? In saving the individual soul, did 
Christ leave the collective soul in the lurch? 
ls it right that, while men in their personal 
relations should acquit themselves like Chris- 
tians, they may remain pagans or barbarians 
in all that pertains to their national life. Or 
was Jesus a legislator for the nation as well as 
for the individual? And if so, to what ends do 
his doctrines of non-resistance. the fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man, lead us 
as nations and races.’’ 

Hall Caine declares that the main purpose 
of his book was to contend that the teaching 
of Jesus was equally applicable to public and 
private life, and that what He taught was 
taught for all time and for all possible cir- 
cumstances. We firmly believe that he is 
right, and that that is the only fair and logi- 
cal interpretation that can be put upon his 
teaching. Very pertinently the writer asks 
to what end Christ’s doctrines of non-resist- 
ance, of the fatherhood of God, and of the 
brotherhood of man lead us as nations and 
races. 

Christ’s doctrine of non-resistance means 
the ultimate abolition of war. Hall Caine 
complains that ‘‘the Christian nations uphold 
standing armies whose object and business it 
is to do precisely that which He said should 
not be done.” That istrue. In so faras the 
world is not leavened with the principles of 
Jesus Christ, in so far, that is, as its spiritual 
evolution is not complete, in so far it is under 
the sway of principles that are other and 
lower and, in that sense, hostile to his, and the 
standing army and the last stern arbitrament 
of kings are accompaniments of that imperfect, 
that unfulfilled development. In so far, how- 
ever, as Christ’s principles prevail among 
men, in so far as there are—and there are—- 
men and women wholly subject to his sway, in 
just that proportion war is no longer a neces- 
sity, it is no longer even a recognizedly legit- 
imate or even possible contingency. Unhap- 
pily the number of such persons is not large 
as compared with others in whom spiritual 
evolution is not so far advanced. But they 
exist. And there are more of them in this year 
of grace than ever before. Not only so, but 
the average of Christian life, the national, the 
racial life, is rising. The evolution of the 
Christian conscience is going on. It may be 
a slow way in the estimation of some, but it is 
God’s way, and therefore, undoubtedly, the 
best way and, probably, the only way for the 
elevation of the nation and the race, that 
gradually, bit by bit, year by year, age after 
age, men in the mass should grow to see eye 
to eye with God. It was so in the case of 
slavery. It will be so, doubtless, it will be 
even more so, in the case of war. Two thou- 
sand years of evolution Christward before 
slavery was sloughed off. Even at the pres- 
ent rate of progress it can hardly take many 
hundred more before war shall be left behind. 

The same surely holds good of political and 
social conditions. It is to be admitted that 


there is an immense amount of pure paganism 
in our so-called Christian civilization. Take 
political life. Government theoretically should 
be of the people, for the people, by the peo. 
ple, to quote Lincoln’s famous saying. But 
we are far from that. It is not very long 
since we heard a prominent politician of this 
very province declare in cold blood that you 
could not carry out the teachings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in the life of to-day. We 
suppose that politician lives out his creed in 
his public life. In fact we have good reason 
to know he does. And there are others. Un- 
questionably the coarseness, the greed, the 
venality, the prejudice, the narrowness and 
bitterness that characterizes too much of our 
public life are of the very essence of pagan- 
ism. 

Socially, too, we are far from the Christian 
ideal. Mammonism holds this age in its grip, 
Jesus Christ, to quote Bryan’s strong figure, 
is being crucified to-day on a cross of gold, 
Jesus Christ, in the persons of the workers, 
of the dependent, of the poor, is being neg- 
lected ignored, in some cases even down-trod- 
den. The maximum of work for the minimum 
of wage is too often the only desideratum of 
the employer. The worker is a ‘‘hand,’’ not 
a soul, still less a man anda brother. His 
wage is kept at the lowest and even his day of 
rest, the law of which is written on his very 
constitution, is taken from him when it can be 
done with profit. The combine crushes out 
the small miner or manufacturer, and ab- 
sorbs all the business interests in monopolies. 
Wealth centered in the hands of a few, in 
enormous disproportion and with tremendous 
power, buys and bullies all opponents into sub- 
mission to its will and interests. Individuals, 
civic corporations, even national governments 
are swayed by its immense force. The very 
thought of the time is corrupted by gross ma- 
terialism. Success, as taught our children, is 
power to make money, failure is want of 
power to become rich. Honor, integrity, 
manly character, these ideals are subordinate 
to the ideas of material advancement. In the 
state, in social life, in the ‘‘church’’ itself, 
too often, the power of wealth is paramount. 

While all this is true, however, it is also 
true that the Christian leaven is working, and 
working strongly and wisely. The purest po- 
litical and social life is found in Anglo-Saxon 
communities—is found, that is, where the 
Bible is most read, and where the Christian re- 
ligion has become most enfibred in the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the people. Go back 
a century, go back fifty years, and read his- 
tory candidly and you have to admit that ex- 
traordinary changes have taken place and that 
these changes in the aggregate are on the side 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ. Go into 
business life, with all that can justly be said 
of its oppressions and unfairness, and you will 
find more men than ever who hold themselves, 
their businesses and their profits in the light 
of stewardship to Almighty God. The con- 
viction is certainly not practically strong 
enough to control, but it is getting more 
power daily in public life—that what is mor- 
ally wrong can never be politically right. 
Daily, too, the conviction is growing more 
practical, more universal that from the fath- 
erhood of God follows the brotherhood of 
man, of all men, and that in social relations. 
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—— Santas aecineniareaueineenaeaneeenmemadaien 
and commercial transactions the Golden Rule 
js the only safe, as it is the only permanently 
profitable or even possible rule. 

Militarism and Mammonism are undoubtedly 
the twin giant forces of evil of our age, and 
yet that age has been the first to witness an 
International Arbitration, and the first to give 
birth to a Peabody and Carnegie. The King- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, it 
cometh not without many an apparent back- 
thrust and baffling. Satan rages his hour, and 
Satan’s human myrmidons scoff and struggle 
againt it. But it cometh none the less. It is 
in the nature of things that it should come. 
“And whosvever shall fall on this stone shall 
be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder.’’—The Wesleyan. 


—_ ——-— 


A Man Who Tried Both Sides, 


Joseph Barker, who died in Omaha in 1875 
was a man of powerful intellect, and a dis- 
tinguished orator. He was in early life a 
preacher of the gospel, but being hindered 
and becoming somewhat discouraged he fell 
into infidelity and until the last five years of 
his life was an active infidel editor and speaker. 

His disgust at the vileness of the men among 
whom his lot was cast led him to reconsider his 
position, and he finally became converted and 
spent his closing years preaching the faith 
that he once destroyed, laboring with the ut- 
most energy to counteract the influence for 
evil he had exerted. His excessive efforts 
broke down his strong constitution and caused 
his death. 

His son said of him: ‘‘He was constantly 
in receipt of letters from infidels in this and 
other countries, complaining that he had led 
them into infidelity, and now he had forsaken 
them. These letters he had always endeavored 
to answer, rising early and sitting up late, 
trying to undo the mischief he had done. He 
said that what first opened his eyes and led 
him to consider the whole question anew, was 
the gross immorality and licentiousness which 
so often characterizes the lives of infidels. 
He said he had never known an infidel that 
hated the Bible who was not an immoral man.’’ 

The following is his own language: ‘‘Carried 
away, as by a tempest, from my early faith, 
I wandered for years in the dreary regions of 
doubt and unbelief. ‘I looked for light, and 
behold darkness!’ I sought rest, and found 
disquietude. And the farther I went the 
worse | fared, and the longer I remained in 
the dismal shades, the more wretched I be- 
came. I found myself at length face to face 
with utter darkness and eternal death. God 
in his mercy rescued me from that awful state, 
and brought me back to Christ. And here | 
am, happy in the light of his truth and in the 
assurance of his love. I praise the Bible and | 
love Christ and Christianity more than ever; 
my hatred and horror of infidelity are greater 
than ever. I know it to be the extreme of 
madness and misery. the utter degradation 
and ruin of man’s soul.’’— The Armory. 


I BELIEVE that any man’s life will be filled 
with constant unexpected encouragements if 










Preaching the Gospel. 


It is interesting to observe in the late winter 


and early spring all the work that goes on in the 
country. 
in operation year by year, as the farmers pre- 
pare the ground for the seed sowing. 


What prodigious efforts are there 


What a large number of people are engaged 


in this work,and how heavy the work, is best 
known to those who live in the country. 


The work must be well done if the best results 


are to be expected and all this is to prepare 


for the important event to follow, viz., the 


seed sowing. 


If we look away to some large manufactur- 
ing town, we may find men engaged there 
making machines to sow the seed. 

Experience has taught us that certain kinds 


of seed sowing, will be better, and more eco- 


nomically done, by machines specially made 
for the purpose, than sowing the seed by hand. 
And so, the wisdom and ingenuity of man, 
comes into operation, and a great deal of 
trouble is gone to, to prepare these machines. 

Springtime comes and men and horses go 
over the carefully prepared ground with a 
carefully made machine, and so the goodly 
seed is sown! 

Is there not a deep lesson in all this for those 
who are called to preach the Gospel? Those 
who are the instruments the Lord condescends 
to use in his service. 

The Lord has agencies which are permitted 
to work in the great world in which we live 
There is the spiritual plough of sorrow, and 
the spiritual harrow of disappointment, which 
are turning up the furrows of the human soul; 
breaking the ground and making it even, so 
that later on, in the Lord’s own time, He may 
send his prepared instruments to sow the goodly 
seed of the kingdom. Ah! yes; instruments 
that He has long been preparing for the work. 
And so, one day, che prepared ground and the 
prepared instrument, with the good message, 
are to meet, and great will be the rejoicing. 

And so, thus there are seasons in the church, 
when it may be, there is not much outward sign 
of great religious life; but the Lord is per- 
mitting his ploughs to do their effectual work 
in the human heart, a work as needful there, 
as the outward work is in the country around. 

So through the Lord’s creation, we get 
glimpses of a Divine order in the outward 
world, and in the spiritual life. 

Are there hearts in suffering because sorrow 
seems added to sorrow, and prayer seems un- 
answered? 

Remember, dear hearts, the eye of the 
Lord seeth it all, and He sees the necessity 
of a ground well prepared for his goodly seed. 
A seed which may come through: his instru- 
ments or be handed direct by his Spirit. It 
seems to me the good ground in the parable 
of the sower, was the ground that was well 
prepared and ready. And if the Lord in his 
wisdom is permitting the ploughs of sorrow 
to do their effectual work, and a rebellious 
spirit is being broken down, rejoice! and 
look forward, and upward! 

There have been many seeds sown in the 


he makes up his mind to do his level best | country which have come to nothing, and it may 
each day of his life—that is, tries to make be, there have been many visitations of Divine 


each day reach as near as possible the high- 
water mark of pure, unselfish, useful living. 
—Booker T. Washington. 





love to the soul in the past, which have come 
to nothing, earth, and the things of earth, 
having again stepped in and marred the work. 


For “Tue Frienp.” 1 But now the Lord in his Divine wisdom is per- 


mitting some deep furrows to be cut through 
the soul; that a heart wearied and sick of the 
things of earth may eventually close in with 
the offers of God’s love. 

In some grounds there is little preparation 
needed, and in young hearts, which have not 
yet received the sad impress of earth, these 
spiritual ploughs are not always used. 

How much is going to he saved; how 
much is going to be gained by an early clos- 
ing in with the offers of Divine love, is in 
some measure known to those who have 
slighted these offers in youth and then have 
known the things of earth to harden the heart 
so that the Lord has seen needful to permit 
the ploughs of sorrow to drive the soul home, 
as the wayward heart of the Prodigal Son was 
driven home to the father’s house. 

How well would it be in the Church of 
Christ if those who profess to preach the 
gospel had more often the true eye of spirit- 
ual discernment as it ought to be, and that 
they should stand as watchmen on the walls of 
Zion, ready to speak the right word in the 
right season to the right heart. 

Surely great is the responsibility that rests 
on such as are called to be ministers of the 
gospel; that no earthly thing should be al- 
lowed to mar the work, as again and again 
the Master prepares a heart to give his mes- 
sage. 

A. H. BELL. 


WATERFORD, Ireland. 


THE FAITH OF Hope.—I began to think my 
end was very near. The sense of uncertainty 
was hard to bear; yet all I could Jo was to 
look up and hope in the mercy which is new 
every morning. Hope is a lower measure or 
degree of faith; but when it is all that is 
vouchsafed to us, the exercise of it is accepted 
by our Heavenly Father as sufficient. I re- 
member John Fletcher wrote to some one who 
complained of the lack of light and comfort. 
spiritually, that it is best for us to abide with 
the Master in the state which He has seen fit 
to allot us, until He is pleased to move us out 
of it, In such a condition there remains noth- 
ing for us but to watch earnestly for the aris- 
ing of further light,—like the Psalmist who 
could say, ‘‘My soul doth wait more than they 
that watch for the morning.” 

The truth is that we walk partly by faith 
and partly by sight,—and our natural mind, 
which cannot reach beyond, always craves for 
more sight, though this means in reality less 
faith! But as we remain simple,—and ‘‘The 
Lord loveth the simple,’’— we are safely led 
along through these conflicts, gradually gain- 
ing strength by what we ure exercised in. 
—Late Letter. 


‘*THE awful doctrine of perpetually present 
| Deity and a hastening righteous judgment, 
| should be early impressed upon the minds of 

all our children.”’ 


Day by day should we strive to conform our 
lives to a life ‘‘hid with Christ in God,’’ for 
| if we are unfaithful in little things, we shall 
never be made rulers over more: but as we 
seek to ahide in the truth revealed by the 
spirit of Christ in our own hearts, we will be 
led to forsake the man of sin and walk in the 
highway of holiness.—Kansas to N. England 
¥. &. 
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LINES. 


Beyond this life of hopes and fears, 
There is a region fair, 

It knows no change and no decay, 

No night, but one unending day ; 
O say! Will you be there ? 















Its glorious gates are closed to sin, 
Nought that defiles can enter in, 
To mar its beauty rare ; 
Upon that bright eternal shore 
Earth’s bitter curse is known no more ; 
O say! Will you be there ? 


No drooping form, no tearful eye, 
No hoary head, no weary sigh, 
No pain, no grief, no care ; 
But joys which mortals may not know, 
Like a calm river ever flow ; 
O say! Will you be there ? 



























Our Saviour, once a mortal child, 
As mortal man by men reviled, 
There many crowns doth wear ; 
While thousand thousands swell the strain 
Of “Glory to the Lamb once slain ;” 
O say! Will you be there ? 


Who shall be there ?_ The lowly here, 
All those who serve the Lord in fear 
The world’s proud mockery dare ; 

Who, by the Holy Spirit led, 
Rejoice, the narrow path to tread ; 
These, these shall all be there. 






































Those who have learned at Jesus’ cross 
All earthly gains to count as loss, 
So that his love they share ; 
Who, gazing on the Crucified, 
By faith can say, “ For me He died ;’ 
These, these shall all be there. 
Author Unknown. 


Results of investigations in the wonderful 
petrified forest in the northern part of Arizona 
have been reported by Dr. J. N. Pulver and 
a party of scientists who have been studying 
the geological formations of that part of the 
Territory for several months. The remains of 
the ancient forest are in the heart of the San 
Francisco Mountains. 

‘*Agate Bridge’’ is the most notable feature 
in this land of natural wonders. The portion 
of the forest where the finest of the gems are 
found is in Apache county, seventeen miles 
from Holbrook. The ‘‘bridge’’ is a tree trunk, 
transformed into the finest agate, which spans 
a chasm sixty feet wide. This precious gem 
is one hundred and ten feet long and five feet 
three inches in diameter at the base, tapering 
to three feet at the apex, and contains ma- 
terial enough to give labor to all the lapidaries 
in the world for the next generation. This 
log is one of thousands. It is impossible to 
conceive of the marvelous beauty of this re- 
gion, for the ground is covered with amethyst, 
red and yellow jasper, topaz, onyx, carnelian 
and gigantic specimens of agate of every va- 
riety —gems as big as flour barrels and steam 
boilers. 

Dr. Pulver reports that there is a fine group 
of big logs in the foothills about twelve miles 
east of Winslow, and probably forty-five miles 
distant from the agate bridge. He was hunt- 
ing lost horses when he came upon sandstone 
cliffs notable because of their unusual perpen- 
dicularity. These cliffs have worn away, leav- 
ing exposed huge trees, which may be ob- 
served from a distance of a mile or more from 
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the valley, standing out in bold relief, like the 
pillars of some ancient temple. A closer view 
shows these trees to be from four to six feet 
in diameter, and often twenty to thirty feet 
high with their great roots running off into 
the solid rock. A great niche in the face of 
the wall marks the place from which one of 
these trunks has fallen. Some of the remain- 
ing ones appear just ready to fall, while oth- 
ers project but little beyond the face, indicat- 
ing that the mountain is filled with the re- 
mains of these trees. 

Several miles westward, along the slope of 
the mountains, a small but remarkable petrified 
forest was found. The largest tree, which 
must have been tue very king of its race, 

\stands on the summit of a sun-baked, desolate 
foothill. It is twenty-six and one-half feet in 
circumference and fourteen feet in height, 
with roots imbedded in the solid rock. Al- 
most all of these trees are perfectly preserved, 
even to the bark, which in some cases is five 
inches thick. 

With the exception of a single cottonwood 
trunk the trees are of an extinct coniferous 
species. They lie prone upon the ground. 
The section or ends uf the logs show brilliant 
reds and yellows and dull blues. The bark 
is not brilliant, but dull, and wonderfully well 
preserved. Some trees show even the knots 
to perfection. Some of the petrified logs are 
four feet in thickness and from ten to twelve 
feet long. They have no branches, but the 
hundreds of pieces varying from a couple of 
ee a ae iameter are probably Dr. Quinn, the well-known antiquarian, tells 

Here and there are heaps of chips from |” Harper’s a charming legend of the origin 
the petrified trees, and their beauty of color- of the design of capital which characterizes 
ing is bewildering. There are literally thou- eS a ae a my irl had died i 
sands of bushels of chips that are red moss} , sath ”h — = lan . _ e ie 
agate and may be beautifully polished. There a ia cae t ace — o an “ 
are many more times chips of amethyst, gray er maid gathered together various trin ets 
topaz and various-hued agates, showing the and playthings which the girl had loved, and 
grain of the trees, as they grew millions of brought them to the girl’s grave. There she 
years ago. One may obtain cross sections placed them in a basket near the monument, 
of fallen trees, showing in completest detail and placed a large square tile upon the basket 
the annual ring marks and the separation of . prevent the wind from overturning it. It 
the bark from the trees. The stone is of the appened that under the basket ee the root 
hardest and takes and keeps an incomparable of an “ecg , When spring came the 
polish eee ee cee 

In the rocks all about the trees there are : hs : ; 
impressions of branches, leaves and even cones “s eo a — the basket in their 
and fruits, that must have belonged to them. pears . a ae oe ee oe 
The trees with the thick bark were conifers, mal the es ae corners of the tile 
like the sequoias, or ‘‘big trees’’ of California, a Ge top ¢ Se ‘ent ge — a 
and quite likely were their direct ancestors. Kalli ne rnage — Se ey 
Others were like our common trees—that is, | ** imachos, the sculptor, walking that way 
such as oaks, chestnuts, beeches, elms, ma- rg day, ae a . immediately — 
ples, magnolias and lindens. The only living a > t > t a s : the ere “a 
trees found in the vicinity of the fossil forests | ols a lead: ~ s would t on Sy - 
are pines and spruces and two kinds of cotton- eaves and stalks of acanthus, would be a comely 
mane heading fer columns in architecture. He from 

The esleatiie theory concerning the petri- this idea formed the beautiful Korinthian style 
faction is to the effect that after the forest of of capital. puch at least is the story as the 
pines and cedars was established the basin or Architect Vitruvius told . 1900 years ago. 
valley became a lake. This valley has an 
area, approximately, of one hundred by eighty 
miles. and is surrounded by extinct volcanoes. 
These volcanoes emptied themselves into the 
lake, and the trees became soaked with the si- 
| liceous water. Silicia took the place of every 


canyon of the Colorado. When nature formed 
that big ditch the lake was drained, and the 
water, in its rush to the northwest, leveled 
the stone trees, breaking them off as smooth 
as if they had been sawed. This sustains the 
theory that the trees were petrified where they 
grew. 

The fact that nearly all the fallen trunks 
lie in one direction and to the northwest sus- 
tains the theory that the lake emptied to the 
northwest and into the Grand canyon. —Chicago 
Record. 




















Science and Industry. 


EGYPTIAN tourists can now ride direct by 
trolley from Cairo to the pyramids, and it is 
declared that before long a line equipped with 
American cars will be running from the ocean 
front at Pirgzeus to the Parthenon 


It is said that Europe and Asia will soon be 
connected with a bridge over the Bosphorus. 
This is made necessary by the demands of eom- 
merce, the bridge forming a link for through 
railway traveling between Hamburg and Cal- 
cutta. German engineers have its construction 
in charge, and it is regarded as a marvelous 
feat. Thecrossing. it is stated, will be at the 
point where the King of Persia carried his army 
over in B. C.513. Modern science is working 
wonders. The necessities of trade are render- 
ing it utilitarian and practical wherever pos- 
sible. 


























THE STORY OF THE KORINTHIAN CAPITAL, — 







































GumM ARABIC PRODUCED BY ANTs. —Gum 
arabic is an exudation from certain species 
of acacia. In order to obtain the gum the 
stem must be cut or perforated so that the 
juice may exude, and we are told by Walter 
Busse, who has just been investigating the gum- 
production of German East Africa, that in the 
majority of cases this necessary perforation is 
accomplished by ants, without whose labors 
therefore, the world could not get its supply 









fibre and atom of wood. The colors of red, 
brown, yellow and purple came from the iron 
and manganese solution in the water ll this 
took place before the existence of the Grand 
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of gum arabic— at least with the present ease. 
Says W. Busse, as reported in Le Journal d’ 
Agriculture Tropicale (Paris): 

‘Apart from the rare wounds inflicted acci- 
dentally by man, animals, storms, etc., all 
secretion of gum in this country is provoked 
by ants. The ants perforate the bark of the 
acacia to gain admittance into the wood, where 
they lay their eggs in the excavation, which 
are sometimes of considerable extent. The 
acacias With soft wood generally show few 
wounds of this kind; the hard-wood acacias 
are riddled with them, each perforation being 
marked with a globule of gum. The ant that 
thus produces the gum makes no use of it; it 
ig only an obstruction to her work, since it 
stops up the galleries that she hollows out. 
Another species of ant, however, sometimes 
attacks the exuded gum before it has become 
completely hardened, and gives it the peculiar 
appearance well known to collectors.’’—The 
Literary Digest. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES.— 
“The Relations of Railway Employers to their 
employees’ was the subject of an address de- 
livered recently before the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance of the New York Uni- 
versity by Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Professor Lind- 
say’s address is of special interest by reason of 
the fact that he has now in press a report on 
the subject of railway labor, which will appear 
asa volume of the United States Industrial 
Commission report. After being introduced 
by Dean Hoskins, Professor Lindsay said that 
there are over 1,000,000 men employed in 
the railway service in the United States, and 
probably nearly 5,000,000 persons dependent 
upon the earnings of railway employment. The 
engineers, firemen, conductors alone constitute 
an industrial army of 116,000 men, including 
other trainmen, station agents, switchmen, 
telegraph operators and despatchers. One- 
third of the million employees are engaged 
directly in the operating of trains. Over a 
quarter of a million of men are needed to keep 
the tracks in repair, while another quarter 
million are required in shops and elsewhere to 
maintain the plant All of the mechanism is 
directed by less than 10,000 officers, with the 
aid of 30,000 clerks. ‘‘Railway business,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is quasi-public in character; the re- 
sponsibility of the employer for the acts of his 
employee is greater; the risks run by both 
employer and employee, largely financia! in 
one case, and dangerous to life and limb in the 
other, are vastly more important than in any 
other general occupation. A more efficient 
system of recruiting railway employees, ex- 
amining their previous record. testing their 
qualifications, educating them for promotion 
and disciplining them for violation of rules has 
been evolved in railroad business than any 
other lines of industry. No one can study 
the problems and life of railway men without 
realizing that he is dealing with a peculiar 
and superior class of industrial labor. Railway 
employees,’’ added Professor Lindsay, ‘‘have 
their grievances. There is some complaint of 
80-called blacklisting or combined effort on the 
part of railway officials to drive men out of the 
tailway occupation because of activity in labor 


organizations in participation in strikes. Such 


which may be well founded, but more often 
from sore heads who are being weeded out for 
inefficiency. There are a very few indications 
of any present tendency in the direction of 
blacklisting, and many more proofs that prac- 
tices of this sort are things of the past. The 
majority of the men approve of stricter disci- 
plinary measures intended to improve the 
service. The railway corporations are doing 
much to cement the ties that bind them to 
their employees hy providing easy methods for 
their men to secure sick and accident insur- 
ances through relief departments established 
by the companies, to provide for their families 
through death benefits, and finally, to provide 
for old age and incapacity through pensions, 
largely paid out of the funds of the companies 
as a reward for long and efficient service and 
not as a charity.” —Ledger. 


Winifred Saxe as the Queen of a Kingdom. 


Tradition has much to say abuut Winifred 
Saxe, writes Rebecca Harding Davis in Suc- 
cess. There are stories of the singular influ- 
ence she had over her husband and sons. 
Every man who came near her—even old 
Khasuke and the few remaining Indians of his 
tribe who lingered in the hills—served her 
gladly, and took orders or scoldings from her 
in silence. She had not unusal beauty. There 
is a silhouette of her in existence which shows 
a delicately cut face, full of tenderness and 
fun. But certain women in all ages have had 
an unaccountable charm, a magnetism which 
did not come from a beautiful person or face. 
Winifred Saxe probably was one of these. In 
an old letter her brother says, ‘‘ Winifred has 
the voice of a cooing dove, but on occasion 
she shows the temper of a lioness.”’ 

Her own family and the Saxes were the lead- 
ers, the dominant minority, in a large territory, 
with its population of white settlers and In- 
dians. The girl, as much as Victoria, was 
born to the belief that she belonged to a rul- 
ing class. She was a little gentle woman, but 
she always bore herself with a certain quiet 
consciousness of power, a native dignity befit- 
ting a queen. 

She had, assuredly, a wider authority than 
falls to the lot of the modern woman. To be- 
gin with she had eleven children of her own 
and two or three orphans who never knew that 
they were not herown. The house was large, 
and the hearts of John and Winifred Saxe 
were big and warm. An army of farm hands 
was fed in the kitchen. The house servants 
were slaves, both black and white. for Penn- 
sylvania then had slaves. The white ones 
were immigrants who were brought to Amer- 
ica free of cost, and sold by ship captains in 
Philadelphia for sums representing their pas- 
sage money. They were bound out to their 
new owners until they had worked out this 
money. John Saxe crossed the mountains 
once every two years, and usually brought 
home some of these ‘‘redemptionists.’’ Win- 
ifred Saxe always had two, three or four 
‘*bond-girls,’” the daughters of poor white 
settlers. She took them when children and 
kept them until they were of age, instructing 
them in weaving, sewing. cooking, teaching 
them to read, write and cipher and to fear 
God and keep his commandments. They 


| served her, and she ruled them as a faithful 
complaints come from a few individual cases | mistress. 


It was a pure, patriarchal relation. 

What education had she? 

None, according to our ideas. Her only 
books were the Bible and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’’ but she knew them by heart. Her 
language in her talk or letters was modeled 
on their wonderful English. All of her 
thoughts were based on their thoughts. She 
knew nothing of philosophy and law. She 
never read a novel ora play or a scientific 
book; but she talked apart every day with 
Isaiah and with David; she went through life 
and met death with John and Jesus Christ. 
Her company, surely, was not ignoble. 

As for her knowledge, she knew men and 
women. It never occurred to her to paint a 
picture or to make a political speech or to 
dabble in science. Her errand into the world, 
she well knew, was to lift up human lives 


Life Power Rather than Methods. 


Ministers and churches are now, and have 
been for years, talking a great deal about 
methods of work. Fault is found with old 
ways of doing things, and various substitutions 
are discussed and projected. The modern 
worker must have something up to date--. 
Time is wasted in pulling down and in trying 
to build up. Discussion waxes warm about 
this and that way of accomplishing desired 
results. Some persons fail out of service be- 
cause the old is set aside, and others because 
the new is not tried. Every denomination is 
more or less agitated over questions of alter- 
ing or improving existing agencies. 

Those who are always talking up or pro- 
posing new methods, imagine that they are the 
forerunners of reformatory movements and 
that those who cannot see with their eyes are 
obstructives. They claim to be the sole pro- 
gressives and remand those whom they are 
pleased to call conservatives to the rear. 
Division of interest ensues and often contend- 
ing parties arise. There is a weakening of 
the forces of a congregation or of a denomi- 
nation. There is much loss of spiritual and 
aggressive power. 

This wrangling or disputing over methods is 
no good sign. It does not really indicate true 
progress, or abiding zeal, or vital energy. 
Method is not everything. It varies. It is 
relative. One method may be good in one 
place and bad in another. Due regard must 
be had to time, place and circumstance. Any 
method will accomplish beneficent results if it 
is properly worked. The great thing in each 
and every case is not the method used, but the 
life-power back of it and through it. The 
best of plans, either old or new, often fails 
because uf the lifeless and unconsecrated spirit 
and force behind them. He who aims at suc- 
cess for Christ and puts his whole soul into 
his cause soon adapts himself to the situation 
and makes it turn to the advantage of his 
Lord’s Kingdom. What we need to-day is not 
so much a change of methods in the Church 
movements, as more consecrated lives, a more 
personal enthusiasm, a more praying spirit and 
a more persistent activity. If all Christians, 
young and old, would take hold of the various 
instrumentalities at hand and work along the 
lines already laid down, there would be less 
friction and more practical results —Presby- 
terian. 













































































































































































































































































Items Concerning the Society. 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting of Friends’ 
Bible Association was held on the 6th inst. Com- 
mendable activity in distributing copies of the 
holy Scriptures during the past year was shown, 
its work extending into the island of Cuba, and 
being expected at an early date to reach into the 
Philippine Islands. Copies of the selections pre- 
pared in a considerable volume by the late Thomas 
P. Cope have been circulated freely, and encourag- 
ing observations are reported concerning their use- 
fulness among the readers. The quiet effective- 
ness of the work of this and other associations of 
Philadelphia Friends is more than many who expect 
greater demonstration are prepared to give credit 
for. 


























In Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Media on 
the 12th instant, a committee was appointed for 
the help of Concord Monthly Meeting, to visit its 
sittings and be incorporated with it in its business. 

In the same Quarterly Meeting, Jonathan E. 
Rhoads returned his minute for religious service in 
the limits of Western Yearly Meeting, giving an 
interesting statement thereof. 

William C. Allen is prosecuting his concern for 
religious service, allowed by minute of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, within the limits of Western 
and Caln Quarterly Meetings. 




































































‘“‘THE right selection of tares from wheat is 
a work for angels.’’ 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep States.—In the recent election in New York 
City, Seth Low and the entire Fusion ticket was elected. 

The Republican State ticket in Pennsylvania was elected 
by greatly reduced majorities, as compared with that of 
two years ago. 

As arule no more prosperous or contented section of 
the population within the borders of the United States 
can be found than the Swedes in the Northwest. 

The number of names on the pension list is now greater 
than at any previous time. There were on the rolls Sev- 
enth Month lst, 1901, 907,735 names, a net increase over 
the preceding year of 4206. 

In 1890 the area of the national domain occupied by 
the Indians aggregated 116,000,000 acres ; it now aggre- 
gates 85,000,000 acres, which is about as much land as 
there is in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

That the rural districts are healthier than the cities, is 
shown by recent statistics to be erroneous, at least so far 
as this country 1s concerned. This is due to the improved 
methods of sanitation, which are observed in all progres- 
sive cities, but receive comparatively little attention in 
the country districts. One of the most striking proofs 
of the efficacy of modern sanitation is found in the reduc- 
tion of the death rate from consumption. In 1890 the 
rate was 245 persons per 10,000, and by the year 1900 it 
had been reduced to 190. 































































































have had their houses equipped with telephones. 

There are 70,000 clocks set by the Government every 
day when the noon hour strikes in Washington. In every 
large city throughout the United States time balls at the 
same minute indicate the time to hundreds watching for 
their fall, and hundreds of watches are regulated to cor- 
respond with the signal. 

About one hundred Indians on the Winnebago Reserva- 
tion are now afflicted with smallpox, but every precaution 
is being taken to prevent its spreading. 

Ronghly speaking, from 75,000 to 100,000 more people 
are in the country west of the Mississippi than were there 
one year ago. This number does not represent births, 
but includes only those whe have been transplanted from 
other sections of the country and of the world. All that 
vast section of the United States west of the Mississippi 
to the Pacific coast is now being settled more rapidly than 
at any time since the railroads were first built into and 
across it. Some of the settlers are immigrants just land- 
ing from European ports, by far the largest proportion of 
this class being Swedes. 

By the last census it appears that South Carolina and 
Mississippi are the only States in which there are more 
negroes than whites. 

Colorado and Iowa have both restored the death penalty 
for murder. There are now only four States in which the 
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Nearly 2000 farmers within thirty miles of Chicago | from severe weather and the constant movement of the 





; the 4th instant, blockading shipping, deranging railways, 


| provincial cities into confusion. 
| of London’s suburban population vainly endeavored to 
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death penalty is not inflicted— Wisconsin, Michigan, Maine | 


and Rhode Island. 

Rice culture is regarded as no longer an experiment in 
Southwest Louisiana and Southeast Texas. Although all 
records for drought and heat in those sections have been 
broken this season, more than an average crop of rice 
has been saved by the irrigation systems. The average 
yield an acre has been increased, the average quality has 
been greatly improved, and new varieties have been de- 
veloped. 

An alloy of aluminum has been made with which nails, 
staples and tacks can be made to compete with copper. 
Among other advantages claimed for the new material is 
that it is not affected by the weather, and will not de- 
teriorate, as in laying roofs, lining tanks, etc., as the alloy 
is non-corrosive. 

The colored element constitutes in Virginia nearly one- 
third, or 32.7 per cent., of all males of voting age. 

There were 365 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 50 less than the previous 
week and 4 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 183 were males and 182 females: 55 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 48 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 10 of diphtheria : 
16 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 7 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever, and 8 of small pox. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 7fc. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.— Western winter, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; 
spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 764 to 77c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 65 to 654e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 464c. 

BEEF CaTTrLe. — Best, 53 to 6c.; good, 4% to 5c.; me- 
dium, 4§ to 4c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2bc. 

LAMBS —3$ to 5jc. 

Hocs.—Western, 84 to 8c. 

FoREIGN.—The French squadron despatched to Turkish 
waters seized three ports on the island of Mitylene, upon 
which the Sultan yielded, and it is understood the French 
squadron has been ordered to withdraw. A circular 
note has been addressed by the Sultan of Turkey to his 
representatives abroad, announcing that the Porte has 
satisfied all the French demands, and expressing a hope 
that France will appreciate the conciliatory spirit thus 
displayed and resume the relations so unfortunately in- 
terrupted. 

Li Hung Chang, the eminent Chinese statesman, died 
at Pekin on the 7th instant. Minister Rockhill has said 
of him that he had a longer and more thorough knowledge 
of foreign affairs than any other Chinaman. In the early 
sixties he was the only high official that advotated closer 
relations with foreign nations and the adoption of Western 
methods and Western ideas. Ever since then he has been 
identified with the conduct of the foreign relations of 
China. His frankness in conversation and in his dealings 
with foreigners with whom he was thrown in contact 
made him more acceptable to the West as the representa- 
tive of China than other officials. “His memory was simply 
astonishing. In his death China loses a patriot and a 
statesman who ranks with great men of history.” 

The efforts to secure the release of Ellen M. Stone 
from her captors in Bulgaria have not yet been success- 
ful. A letter from her written on the 29th ult., has 
been received stating that she was well, but suffering 


brigands who have her in charge. 
A fog such as Great Britain has not experienced for 
years enveloped London and half the United Kingdom on 


and throwing business in London, Birmingham and other 
Hundreds of thousands 


grope their way to the railway stations. 
succeeded found the trains stalled. 
Square and the Houses of Parliament 
for years were witnessed. Hundreds of omnibuses, cabs, 
carts and wagons formed an inextrivable and immovable 
mass. The mounted police, in trying to clear away the 
jam, got lost themselves. Many vehicles were in col 
The drivers, not knowing where they were, stood 


The few who 
Around Trafalgar 
scenes unparalleled 


lision, 
at the heads of their horses, patiently waiting the lifting 
of the premature darkness. The fog returned on the 7th. 
The mortality in London has seriously risen since the city 
has been enveloped in fog. The fog also spread over 
France and the ordinary routine of Paris offices and work- 
shops was completely upset, as thousands of business 
men, clerks and employees were unable to report them- 
selves for duty till long after the appointed nour. 

The lost Tayapa mines, celebrated in Spanish annals as 
having produced $80,000,000 in silver and gold in the 
seventeenth century, which are described on Spanish 




























maps as being situated in Northwestern Mexico, about 
fifty leagues from the sea, near Dos Pilares, have been 
found in the Sahuria district, Sonora. Explorers returned 
from Cienteguita report having discovered the old stong 
prisons, old smelters, and also stupendous work accom. 
plished by the ancients. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 4th 
inst., in a speech at Bristol, after alluding to the enor- 
mous increase in the ordinary expenditures of the Goy. 
ernment, reviewed the war taxes, and said that the ever. 
increasing demand of the national exchequer gave reagong 
for careful thought, and even anxiety for the future, 
“The cost of the war in South Africa is enormous,” he 
said. “It still drags on. It may be when next year 
comes that I may have to ask the people of this country 
to bear even greater burdens and to make even greater 
sacrifices.” He announced that the Government was com- 
municating with the authorities in South Africa, with a 
view to the change of the situation of the concentration 
camps and amelioration of their conditions. 

The railroad connecting Moscow with Vladivostok on 
the Pacific coast of Siberia, is about completed. The 
greater part of the railroad has been in use for some 
time. The work was begun in 1891, and the tracks have 
been laid down at the rate of about 375 miles a year. 
The cost has deen about $390,000,000. The time required 
to go from Moscow to Vladivostok has been reduced to 
nineteen days. The railroad has facilitated the settle. 
ment of large tracts in Siberia, an average of 142,000 
persons yearly having lately emigrated to it. Its total 
length is given as 5542 miles 

At a session of the Pan-American Congress, on the 8th 
inst., the project of the treaty for an international court 
of claims was presented by the Mexican delegation. The 
proposed convention provides that the parties thereto will 
bind themselves to submit to an international court. all 
claims proceeding from pecuniary losses and damages oe- 
casioned to any State or its citizens on account of acts or 
omissions of another State or any of its citizens, provided 
that such claims cannot be arranged diplomatically. 

The British Premier has lately said: “I deeply regret 
the ravages of the war in the colonies to which we are 
anxious to accord the fullest practicable measure of self- 
government ; but we have had neighbors in South Africa 
whose conduct for years has been a menace to the stabil- 
ity of that section of our Empire. Now we are engaged 
in removing this menace ; and we are determined to do it 
so effectually that it will never require doing again.” 


NOTICES. 

FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND 
FRIENDS’ CARD CALENDAR FOR 1902 is now on sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. Price, four 
cents each ; by mail, five cents, thirty cents per dozen, 
by mail, thirty-eight cents. The same with paper cover, 
five cents each, by mail, six cents, forty cents, per dozen, 
by mail forty-nine cents. Calendars, five cents, by mail, 
ten cents. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 250 
and 432 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarpb G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoot.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent 

Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 
open on week-days from 11.30 a. M. to 2 P. M., and from 
3 P.M. to 6 P. M., also on evenings in which Friends 
Institute Lyceum is held, from 7 to 7.45 P.M. The fol- 
lowing books have been added to the Library : 

CARTWRIGHT, Julia — Madame; a Life of Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. 

CLARK, F. E.—New Way around an Old World. 

DELLENBAUGH, F. S.—North Americans of Yesterday. 

Burton, Richard—John Greenleaf Whittier. 

GILLESPIE, E. D.—Book of Remembrance. 

GuMMERE, F. B.—Beginnings of Poetry. 

Mowry, W. A.—Marcus Whitman and the Early Days 
of Oregon. 

THOMPSON, Ernest Seton—Lives of the Hunted. 

TorREY, Bradford—Footing it in Franconia. 

Wyckorr, W. A.—Day with a Tramp and Other Days 
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